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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 


render t more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
does not produce the 
monet effects yet 


“CAF 
TNVALIDES” 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
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CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables 
Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows 
throughout the country. Specially prepared 
and shipped in bales and mats 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle —_ as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid 
(Titles in bold-face are of books. ) 


‘Write for terms and information about the Society’s humane education film, 
“The Bell of Atri,” available for standard motion picture machines everywhere 


Our Dumb Animals, Twelve numbers end- 


Humane Calendar, one for 20 cts., two for 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set..... $1.00 


Write for special price-list of literature in foreign 
languages (Spanish, Portuguese Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard 4. Paul, 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 ets. 
Leaflets in ‘Spanish, Portucuese, Italian and 
Yiddish. Write for Prices. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Rowley,$0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 


cloth, $1.50 
.paper, 20 cts. 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ae 
Humane Edueation Leaflet, No. 5.......... ae 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 ‘ “* 
Know Your Horse, Maj. Huber............ Baad 
Norieand the Outlaw, astory............... 50 “ “ 
The Horse's Prayer, large post-card......... 5.00 
The Horse's Prayer, card in sepia........... 


The Horse's Point of View (in Summer or in 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow...... aor Oe 

Breaking Horses with Kindness............ 1.00 

“The Proud Mother,” post-card,6cts.perdoz, .50 “* 

Advice on Stable Management, card 1.( 


The Checkrein, 4 pages. 

The Overhead Chee krein, card. (two sides). 

A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels....... ‘aa 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new revised, illus., $1.50....small, 50 cts 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 


The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4... .50 “ ‘“ 


Man’s Faithful Friend... 
What the Chained Dog Says............... — 
My Irish Setter Dogs, Ex-Gov. Baxter...... 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 


The Lady of the Robins. . 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.. 


cloth, $1.50 
. cloth, 35 ets. 
per 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer.. 0 

The Air-gun and the Birds. . 
An Appeal to Every Woman.. me | 
Look at the Birds, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson.. .30 ‘ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... — 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve......... i 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts.perdoz.. .50 ‘* ‘* 


About Other Animals 

Quest, Ida Kenn ston, 

For Pity? paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35 cts.paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. . paper, 15cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London... cloth, 75 cts. 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, Edw. P. 

Jack L ‘Club Posters, 22 x one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over.... each, 10 cts. 


The Horrors of Trapping...............++5 $0.50 per 100 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry”. .30 ‘ 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had...... 1.00 * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely............ 1.00 * 


Humane Education Leaflet ,No. 6, animals. . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle.... .50 “ 


Hints on the Care of 50 
Directions for the Care of Swine....... .... ae * 
Rules for the Care of Poultry.............. 75 “ 
Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals). . Pe 
A Word for Our Woolly Friends............ 50 ** 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp.............. — 


Indictment of the American Slaughter-House. .39 “ “ 
Slaughter-house Reform, Dr. Rowley, 35 pp.: each, 35 cts. 
What Some People Eat (transportation and 


slaughter-house), illus................... 35 ets. 
Testimony of the Camera (slaughter-house 

and meat inspection in Mass.), illus....... 20 cts. 
— and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering, 

Viv Opinions of Famous People, 
Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 

Humane Stamps, in colors...............-. $0.25 per 100 
“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ blotter ............. 50 

“*Be Kind to Animals’’ pennant ............ each, 25 ets. 
“‘Be Kind to Animals” placard............. each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and siipeve (selections for school 


Angeli Prize Contest Recitations........ 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell, per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals..... 
Need of Humane Education Societies aa 

Methods of Forming Them.............. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ ‘* 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... : eee 


Festival of Tender Mercies......... 
Humane Sunday Leaflets......... 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley. 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 
A Talk with the Teacher.................. ee 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance... .. 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons, “Band of 

ae, ” “Humane Society,” or “S. P. 

$1.00 per 100 

mil hite star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each......... _:” * 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts............ small, 5 cts. 
**Band of Mercy” pennant................+ 35 cts. 
Band of Mercy Register................... 10 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card.......... .50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 
Historical Sketch of Band of 


Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy... ee 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 
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BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Send 15 cts. for ‘*The Animal’s Magna Charta 
in Ethnic History and in Ethical Truth,”’ by 
Edw. P. Buffet. The latest historical essay, giving 
aresume of the contributions of the Egyptians, 
Mazdaism, Semitic countries, India, Buddhism, ete. 
American HuMANE Epvcation Society, Boston 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 
Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap K the Skin Clear 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 B St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


Monthly Magazine 
Authoritative Exponent of English for 24 years. 
Edited and founded by JoserpHine TurcK BAKER 
Famous World Authority on Engiish 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 


Correct English Publishing Co., Evanston, Illinois 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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GOVERNOR JOHN W. MARTIN of 
Florida adds his name this year to the list of 
governors endorsing “Be Kind to Animals 
Week.” 


EXPERIENCE confirms the words of Jeffer- 
son that in the punishment of injuries by war 
there occurs “as much of a punishment to the 
punisher as to the sufferer.” 


ANOTHER governor, Governor McLeod of 
South Carolina, has added to his endorsement 
of the Week a letter to all sheriffs of the State 
calling their attention to the laws against 
cruelty to animals and urging the enforce- 
ment of such laws. 


MONDAY, May 18, was the World Good 
Will Day, celebrated in the schools of this 
country as well as in other lands. What a 
marvelous force was released that day for 
the breaking down of international animosi- 
ties and the establishing of peace among men! 


THE National Bureau of Yards and Docks 
has just done a fine thing in turning over 
five horses from the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
to the University of New Hampshire, at Dur- 
ham, where they will be given light work and 
the best of care. They had been ordered 
shot. A decision from headquarters recog- 
nized the plea of the New Hampshire 8. P.C. A. 


WHAT ONE BOY DID 


HEODORE KAHN, of the Alexander 
Hamilton School, Brighton, Boston, is 
worthy of a place among all young humani- 
tarians. Knowing how many people leave 
their family cat to shift for itself while they 
go away on a vacation, he drew up the follow- 
ing pledge and with his schoolmates visited 
nearly fifty houses and secured the signature 
of some member of each family. This is the 
pledge as he worded it: “I promise to take 
care of my cat or other pets when on a 
vacation.” All this grew out of his own 
observation of the many stray and apparently 
homeless cats abandoned in his neighborhood 
during summers. He is only about twelve. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA 


S Japan our foe? Is she hoping some day 
to strike us a heavy blow? Our mission- 
aries longest resident there say no. So also 
do scores of our ablest students and men of 
affairs who lived years among her people. We 
hope that no one who reads the words of 
Jakashi Komatzu representing the Japanese 
residents of San Francisco will question his 
sincerity in what he said recently at a banquet 
which terminated the reception given by the 
city to the Japanese Training Squadron. 
Speaking of the difficulties that had so often 
arisen to create hostile feelings between the 
two nations he suddenly, stretching out both 
arms, cried: 


“Before the God Almighty, the people of 
Japan and the people of America are the same 
—the same human beings. I am not un- 
mindful of the problems that exist between 
your people and mine. Many new problems 
are bound to arise im the future, but it should 
be the inspiration of both nations that in the 
righteous solution of these problems will be 
found the advancement not only of Japan 
and America, but also of the other nations 
of the Pacific. May there never come a time 
when the sense of fairness and justice of your 
people and mine shall fail to solve such prob- 
lems in the spirit of harmony and co-operation 
for the betterment of humanity.” 


JOHN VISCOUNT MORLEY 


E was a lover of animals,” says J. H. 
Morgan of him in his recent book, “‘and 
as such, like Thomas Hardy, condemned the 
chase.” “I have never killed an animal in 
my life,” he once said, “and if I ever write 
anything more, I think it will be a tract 
against field sports, although my fellow peers 
will think ill of me.” 

The following also will interest some of our 
readers: “Did you ever know a Cabinet 
meeting,” Mr. Birrell once asked him, “‘where 
anyone discussed a political question as a 
Christian?” To which he replied with great 
emphasis, “No, not even Mr. G.” (Glad- 
stone.) ‘Politics,’ he once wrote in an in- 
discreet moment, “is neither a science nor an 
art, but a dodge.” 


YOU SHOULD HAVE IT 


HAT is the new booklet just issued by 
us and advertised in this number of 
the magazine. Its author, Edward P. Buffet, 
has embodied in its thirty pages the results of 
years of careful study, tracing the animal’s 
place in the history of civilization through the 
story of Egypt, Persia, in Semitic countries, 
and in India, and concludes with chapters on 
“The Christian Posture toward the Animal 
Kingdom” and “The Deeper Grounds of our 
Humane Duties.” 

In the opening chapter Amiel is quoted as 
follows: “If man was what he ought to be, 
he would be adored by the animals, of whom 
he is too often the capricious and sanguinary 
tyrant.” Here are a few sentences from the 
concluding paragraphs: 

“The laws of Evolution are non-moral and 
cruel; they cause both good and evil. Only 
with reserve must we seek in them for ethical 
guidance.” “The present habits of thought 
in Christendom were formed when it was 
believed that animals had existed on earth 
less than a week longer than men; hence 
there was no problem of their previous suffer- 
ing. To think about the problem here raised 
is perilous. But if it unsettle our opinion, it 
may so arouse our sympathies as to do more 
good than harm.” 

“The essence of all good is kindness, 

The essence of all wrong is cruelty.” 

We know of nothing published for many 
years of such enlightening and scholarly value 
to all who are interested in the vast world of 
animal life below us. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


MAN this past winter found a deer in 
A the woods so badly wounded that it 
could not move from where it lay, and with 
one leg practically cut off by someone’s bullet. 
Instead of putting it out of its suffering at 
once he let it lie twenty-four hours till he had 
obtained consent from State authorities. 
One would have supposed that he would have 
known enough to realize that the law only 
contemplated the wanton killing of deer, or 
shooting out of season. This is a fine illus- 
tration of worshiping the letter and forget- 
ting the spirit of the law. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


WATCHING THE STAGE DURING SHOW SEASON 


BROUGHT TO BEAR UPON EXHIBITIONS OF TRAINED ANIMALS 


GREATER RESTRAINTS BEING 


ANOTHER ATROCITY 
POTTER SPAULDING 
EMBERS of the Jack London Club 


please rise and file out! A well-known 
amusement company has recently opened its 
show season, and among its attractions is an 
act called “The Midget Arabian Stallions.” 
These tiny steeds, when they come on the 
stage, have the appearance of miniature 
horses, but not for long is the audience de- 
ceived, for the canine characteristics are not 
easily disguised and it is soon apparent that 
skin-tight forms have been drawn on over 
the bodies of helpless little dogs in order to 
provide amusement for a thrill-loving public. 

Eight tiny French poodles, after having 
been put through a course of training fraught 
with more or less hardship and cruelty, are 
forced to play their equine roles in close- 
fitting papier-mache heads and bodies made 
to represent horses, which have only small 
holes for the eyes and nostrils, thus forcing 
their mouths tight shut and their sensitive 
ears painfully constricted. 

It is stated that the instinctive dog move- 
ment of lifting up the paw and trying to re- 
move the uncomfortable mask, was a hard 
one to overcome and that it was a long job 
to teach the poodles to breathe through the 
masks. We wonder how the trainers would 
like to be clamped into a tight casing and 
made to go through a lot of unnatural move- 
ments while breathing as best he could 
through mere pinholes, body and limbs un- 
naturally strained and cramped by firmly 
fastened lacings! Surely the friends of dumb 
animals have work yet to do, for where 
is there a more unnecessary, uncalled for 
act of cruelty than this? 

The dog is by nature the most tractable, 
the most faithful and obedient of animals and 
will wear himself out to do the bidding of his 
master, but it is a heartless master who will 
put the faithful animal through hour after 
hour of killing grind to learn his tricks, and 
then force him to go through them two or 
three times a day with his body squeezed into 
a “straight-jacket” which not only constricts 
his body but also very nearly prevents him 
from drawing his breath! 

We would like to prophesy that this one 
act on their program and its attendant ad- 
vertising, will do more to mar the success and 
hurt the character and reputation of the show 
company than any other one thing this season, 
for the call of the “voice of the dumb” is being 
heeded more and more every day by a grow- 
ing host of friends and admirers who refuse 
to stand for anything of this kind. 


THOSE who are unfamiliar with the cruel 
practices of the Rodeo can inform themselves 
by securing a pamphlet of the American Hu- 
mane Association, Albany, N. Y., of which 
Mr. E. kK. Whitehead of Denver, Colo., is the 
author. He stamps this degenerate sport as 
the “American analogue of the bullfight,” and 
condemns it in the strongest terms. 


EIGHTY-TWO pupils of the Senior High 
School, Chelsea, Mass., joined the Jack Lon- 
don Club during Be Kind to Animals Week. 


Read “Michael Brother of Jerry” 


Keystone View Co. 


AN EXHIBITION WARRANTING YOUR PROTEST RATHER THAN PATRONAGE 


The “Monkey Speedway” is not new. 


Though objectionable to many on the grounds of 


cruelty, it has been permitted at certain amusement resorts where the lines are so loosely 


drawn that questionable forms of entertainment get by. 
believe it is more an eyesore than an attraction. 
cars and whirled around on electrified tracks at frequent intervals. 


To the majority of spectators we 
The monkeys are strapped in miniature 
The bodily needs and 


comforts of the animals receive little attention, and their looks and actions are for the most 


part expressive of actual suffering. 
sible for them objects of contempt. 


They are rather objects of pity and those who are respon- 
Here is further work for all Jack London Club members! 


Even where prosecutions for specific cruelty cannot be maintained, it should be the duty of 
the Humane Societies to insist upon decent and cleanly conditions for these mistreated creatures, 


AN ANIMAL TRAINERS’ BILL 


HERE has just been defeated in the 

Legislature of California by only four 
votes a Bill requiring all animal trainers in 
the state to be licensed, with power of revoca- 
tion in case of cruelty. The defeat of the 
Bill, we are told, was accomplished by a pow- 
erful lobby, one of whose members was Al. G. 
Barnes, half owner of the Barnes Circus. 
The head trainer and star performer of this cir- 
cus, the report says, was arrested last De- 
cember by an officer of the Animal Defence 
League for atrocious cruelty to a tiger. Let 
us hope that next year the Bill will become 
law. It has already accomplished much by 
the publicity given to the cruelties which are 
inflicted upon animals by the great majority 
of those who train them. To oppose such a 
Bill is at once a rather clear confession of 
guilt. 


THE REAL REASON 


HERE is a growing sentiment against 

the wild animal acts just discontinued 
by the biggest circus in the country. And 
the sentiment against them was the real 
reason for their discontinuance. A good 
many people have given the circus much 
credit for abolishing the acts in which lions, 
tigers and other reluctant performers were 


sent through their tricks by means of cruel 
methods, or the threat of punishment. But 
the circus is a business proposition. As long 
as it believed that these acts were wanted by 
the public it kept them on. As _ protests 
from the Jack London Clubs and other similar 
organizations kept increasing, as the indi- 
vidual protests against such performances 
piled up, the circus saw the writing on the 
wall, and made its declaration of abandon- 
ment of this sort of performance. 


—Fall River (Mass.) News 


SOLD AGED HORSES FOR LIONS’ FOOD 


HEN Charles Stafford, 60, of Alham- 

bra, Cal., found it necessary to sell 
his two faithful horses, which, like himself, 
had become incapacitated by age, he turned 
sadly away from a moving picture studio lion 
farm which paid him $3 apiece for the animals 
and remarked: 

“T wish I were going with them.” 

A few days later his body was found dan- 
gling from a tree. The noose was a horse’s 
halter. 

The two horses were to have been slaugh- 
tered and fed to the lions but news of Stafford’s 
death caused their lives to be spared. 


Join the Jack London Club! 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Eleventh Annual Be Kind to Animals Week 


April 13-18, with Humane Sunday, April 19, Mark Days of Special Observance, Inspired by Governors’ Proclamations 
and Unusual Activities of Press, Pulpit and Public 


T is impossible to give even a bird’s-eye 

survey of the nation-wide observance of 
the recent Be Kind to Animals Week and 
Humane Sunday in the very limited space 
here available. Judged by the unprecedented 
demands upon the office of the American 
Humane Education Society for special sup- 
plies, this was by far the most successful cele- 
bration yet held. Orders for literature, and 
especially for lantern slides for moving-picture 
houses and large Be Kind to Animals Week 
posters, poured into the office up to the very 
eve of the week celebrated. These came from 
every part of the country. Hundreds of 
slides were sent out, and three editions, total- 
ing more than 3,300, were printed to supply 
the demand for the display posters. Seven 
hundred of these were used by the Michigan 
Humane Society, Detroit, and 400 by the 
Oregon Humane Society, Portland. 


In Massachusetts 


The outstanding feature of the Week in 
Massachusetts was the state-wide poster 
contest, held in public and parochial schools, 
for which not less than 5,000 humane posters 
were made by pupils, of which about 3,000 
were submitted to the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. in competition for special medals offered 
as prizes in every school competing. Fifty- 
seven large medals, in the upper grades, and 
289 small medals, in lower grades, also 203 
honorable mentions (each to receive a year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals) were 
given to the winning pupils, the judges being 
Vesper L. George of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Alfred J. Burke, art director in 
the Cambridge schools, and William E. Put- 
nam, Boston architect. In addition, nearly 
500 copies of Our Dumb Animals for one year 
will be distributed among the various school- 
rooms of the pupils who entered the contest. 
The posters came from 285 different schools, 
representing 70 different cities and towns. 
Those winning medals were exhibited in the 
Fine Arts department of the Boston Public 
Library throughout Be Kind to Animals Week, 
where they attracted wide attention. 

Friday, April 17, was generally observed 
as Humane Day in Schools, when 10,000 
eight-page pamphlets of Humane Exercises, 
contributed by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
were used by teachers in carrying out appro- 
priate programs. The interest shown is illus- 
trated by the official notice sent by Superin- 
tendent Harvey S. Gruver of the Lynn schools 
to his teachers, in which he said: “I request 
that in so far as possible appropriate lesson 
subjects be chosen by all teachers so that there 
may be developed in the children those un- 
selfish feelings that act protectively toward 
things weaker than themselves and so that 
they may come to realize that all God’s crea- 
tures serve some purpose in the divine plan.” 

Some of the special addresses given during 
the week are mentioned elsewhere. Secre- 
tery Guy Richardson gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on animals before the Animal Welfare 
Workers of Taunton, under the direction of 
Mrs. H. F. Woodward, at High School hall, 
April 11. Miss Ella A. Maryott, Band of 
Mercy organizer, spoke in the Washington 
Allston school, Brighton, and before the 
Mothers’ Club at the Merrill school, Cam- 


bridge, during the week. On Sunday evening, 
April 26, a special humane service was held at 
the M. E. Church, Belmont. 

The usual school observances were held in 
Worcester, Mayor O’Hara and several other 
prominent speakers participating in the exer- 
cises. A mass meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Brockton Humane Society in 
that city on April 19. A radio talk from 
Station WSAR, Fall River, was given by Rev. 
F. W. Dunham of the Brayton M. E. Church, 
under the auspices of the Fall River Animal 
Rescue League, April 15. 


Elsewhere in New England 


Governor Brewster of Maine issued a stir- 
ring proclamation, combining Be Kind to 
Animals Week and Bird Day. During the 
week 37,000 copies of a booklet on the proper 
care of animals were distributed to school 
children throughout the state. The Animal 
Rescue League of Providence, R. L., offered 
three cash prizes for best essays on kindness 
to animals written by residents of that state 
under sixteen years of age. The Providence 
Sunday Journal, April 19, contained a long 
communication, pleading the cause of animals, 
from George W. Sabre of that city. Under 
the auspices of the Connecticut Humane Soci- 
ety a poster contest was conducted resulting 
in 3,000 posters from school children being 
sent to Hartford for exhibition. A poster and 
bird-house exhibition was held by the Boys’ 
Division, Y. M. C. A., at New London, 
April 14. 


In the Atlantic States 


The Youth’s Temperance Banner, published 
in New York City, gave a full page of its April 


issue to Be Kind to Animals Week. The 
Hudson County S. P. C. A. of Jersey City, 
N. J., conducted a special campaign, resulting 
in wide co-operation from churches and schools 
and the Jersey Journal. A unique bird and 
animal contest was held in the primary and 
lower grammar grades of the Tower Hill 
school at Wilmington, Del. The Week was 
widely observed in Columbia, Pa., due to the 
interest of Mrs. Harriet S. Heineman, and in 
Reading, through the efforts of Mrs. O. F. 
Frederick. A special Be Kind to Animals 
Supplement, with many illustrations and other 
attractive features, was issued by the Herald 
and Times, of Delta, Pa., April17. One of the 
signal contributions to the movement was 
the April issue of Moral Welfare, the organ of 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh. Twelve solid pages were 
here given to special humane articles, written 
by some of our ablest writers, and to suitable 
illustrations. Mr. William F. H. Wentzel, 
of the American Humane Education Society, 
broadcast a humane talk from Station WCAE, 
Pittsburgh, resulting in many responses for 
humane literature. 


Brief Mention Here and There 


In Washington, D. C., Miss Virginia W. 
Sargent sent out quantities of humane litera- 
ture, appeals for humane sermons, and other- 
wise contributed to the success of the local 
observance. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Katherine Weathersbee, field worker of the 
American Humane Education Society, 300 
ministers in Atlanta, Ga., and surrounding 
towns, preached humane sermons on April 19. 
Much publicity was obtained through radio 
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talks and press articles by Mrs. Weathersbee. 
Under the direction of Miss Blanche Finley, 
assisted by the local S. P. C. A. and Parent- 
Teacher Association, a noteworthy poster con- 
test was held in all the schools of Richmond, 
Va., the first prize going to a colored lad. On 
April 16 the Nebraska Humane Society un- 
veiled a bronze tablet in Omaha in memory of 
deceased friends who had contributed to the 
work of the organization. The celebration in 
Texas was notable for the work of Rev. F. 
Rivers Barnwell, who, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, broadcast a 
talk from Station WBAP, Fort Worth, April 
3, conducted a very successful poster contest 
in the colored schools of that city, and secured 
a large amount of press publicity. 


South Carolina’s Big Week 


As usual Charleston, S. C., was conspicu- 
ous in the Be Kind to Animals celebration. 
This is the home town of Mr. Henry F. 
Lewith, father of this movement. Congratu- 
lations for the excellent proclamation by 
Governor McLeod and that by Mayor Stoney 
of Charleston, also the unusual eight-page 
Humane Supplement of the Sunday News of 
that city, which everyone interested in animals 
will wish to see! A general celebration was 
held in Columbia, largely sponsored by Mrs. 
Robert W. Gibbes. A children’s pet exhibi- 
tion proved a popular feature. The film 
“Bell of Atri” was shown repeatedly. Due to 
the energetic work of Seymour Carroll, new 
field worker of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, the lessons of humane week were 
brought to the colored population of South 
Carolina as never before. Columns of press 
notices, numerous public meetings, including 
a mass meeting at Greenville, April 19, ad- 
dressed by both white and colored speakers, 
illustrated lectures, and a generous distribu- 
tion of special literature, were among the 
methods employed by Mr. Carroll. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Mayor Kellogg of Bellingham, Washington, 
issued a proclamation for Humane Day in 
Schools and for Humane Sunday. A dog 
parade and pet show was held in Spokane, 
April 18, under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton Humane Education and Anti-Vivisection 
Society. Col. E. Hofer, president of the 
Oregon Humane Society, broadcast a general 
humane address from Station KGW, Portland. 
The Daily News, San Francisco, on April 14 
contained a leading illustrated article in behalf 
of dogs sent to the city pound. The Santa 
Barbara Humane District, under the direction 
of District Marshal R. Lee Ste. Fleure, con- 
ducted a great variety of activities resulting 
in co-operation from press, pulpit and school. 
Mayor Andera of that city issued a proclama- 
tion appealing for the support of the public in 
humane work. The San Diego Union con- 
ducted a prize contest for photographs of pets, 
which were sent in by children in great num- 
bers, two cash prizes being offered by the local 
Humane Society. Humane Education was 
the subject of many talks given during 
the week before Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings and school assemblies in San 
Diego. A pleasing feature of the week in 
San Diego was a reception tendered to 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, chairman of the humane education 
committee of the national Congress of Mothers 
and Teachers. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
WINIFRED A. BURR 


THE little creatures of field and stream 
Go softly with furtive dread 
Of springing foe, of crafty blow, 
In fear that is born and bred 
In the heart of the wildwood, made suspicious 
By tooth and claw and fang malicious; 
They live in the fear of a barren year; 
They starve at the winter’s breath; 
Their joy must always be tempered with pain; 
Their trail is stalked by Death. 


And yet, for a price, in the markets of loot, 
For a crumb to vanity’s wooing, 

I join in the chase of destruction and ruth, 
Like a jungle foe pursuing. 

I bait them to death in a fiendish trap,— 
I, made in the image of God!— 

Will their innocent anguish plague my sleep 
When I, too, am under the sod? 


But the creatures I’ve brought across with me, 
Across the gulf of the wild, 
The ones I've taken to share my toil, 
The ones I’ve domiciled, 
Patiently straining at heavy loads, 
Winning me bread and fame, 
Why, they are my pals, if I'll have it so, 
My partners in life’s great game! 
“Hurry them, whip them, scourge them along! 
For money is short and the way is long; 
They are the weak ones, I am the strong!” 
But—how can I make my peace with God 
If they ask for love and I give them a rod? 


And the smaller creatures who share my play, 

Who draw their breath at my commanding, 
Their soft, appealing, patient eyes 

Scan my face for understanding; 
Their little needs they bring to me, 

They look to me in their anxious hour, 
They pray to me for pain’s surcease, 

For I am Authority, I am Power. 

“Beat him, kick him here under my feet, 
For I am the stronger, and power is sweet!” 

But—how can I make my peace with God 

In the Kingdom of Love one day, 
If I deny them tenderness 

Who share my constant way? 


“*Noblesse oblige’ is a motto grand 
That I use in my human world, 

Where altruistic sentiments 
From pulpits high are hurled; 

But what right have I to spurn these lives, 
To call these creatures brutes, 

Who share their being, as I share mine, 
With the old brown earth and its fruits? 

Blood brothers are they; no peace I make 
With the God who comforts others, 

If I forget NoBLEssE OBLIGE 
To these, my little brothers! 


THE CHOICE OF PETS 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HE natural environment of any creature 
to serve as a pet should govern its choice. 
There is usually little cruelty in changing the 
home of a cat, dog, horse, or other creature 
accustomed to the ways of man, but it is 
always cruel, no difference how kind-hearted 
the person may be, to take as a pet a creature 
unsuited to the environment of man. 

The swift is a rare nocturnal animal of the 
Colorado Desert. A boy of my acquaintance 
bought one of the cunning little animals from 
a trapper. The swift, no larger than a house 
cat, became quite tame within a few days. 
The boy was proud of his rare pet but its 
food supply worried him. He saw that the 
little fox would soon die for the lack of food 
similar to that of its desert home.” The boy 
is now happy. He took his fox back to the 
desert and freedom. 

Near the edge of the Colorado Desert there 
lives a Mexican lady with a pet coyote that 
has caused her a lot of trouble with her neigh- 
bors. Her pet has never learned that chick- 
ens and other barnyard denizens are not in- 
tended for coyote food. The lady explained 
that she had found her pet when he was a 
tiny, cunning puppy. She had learned to 
love him and feared for his safety. Having 
no fear of man, the coyote would soon fall 
before the hunters, were he given his freedom. 

But the wisest animal of all was “Dora,” a 
brown bear taken to a cantonment of Califor- 
nia during the World War as a regimental 
mascot, When the regiment was mustered 
out Dora was taken to a distant mountain 
park and abandoned. Little was heard of 
her until six months ago, when she evidently 
decided to compel man to support her again. 
She left the mountains for a foothill ranch, 
where she became such a nuisance that the 
rancher took her prisoner. Apparently Dora 
seems to be delighted living as a pet of the 
rancher who can ill afford to pay the cost of 
her food. 

If the boy had set the beautiful swift free at 
once he would have saved himself a lot of worry. 

If the kind-hearted Mexican lady had not 
disturbed the cute puppy coyote she would 
not now be concerned because of its future. 

If the soldiers had not taken Dora out of 
her mountain home, she would never have 
thrown herself upon the mercy and charity of 
the rancher, who holds her a prisoner rather 
than permit her to be slain by his neighbors. 

It is well, then, to choose a pet out of an 
environment similar to that into which it is 
to be introduced. It is a good rule always to 
leave the babies of the wild to Nature and 
their mothers. 


COLORADO SWIFT 


THE COYOTE 


“DORA,” THE BEAR 
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TO A FUR SCARF 


THE trap-jaws clanked and held him fast. 
None marked his plight, none heard his cries. 
His struggles ceased; he lay at last 
With wide, uncomprehending eyes, 
And watched the sky grow dark above, 
And watched the sunset turn to gray; 
And quaked in anguish while he strove 
To gnaw the prisoned leg away! 


Then dawn came rosy from the East, 

But still those steel jaws kept their hold 
And no one watched the prisoned beast 

Save Fear and Hunger, Thirst and Cold. 
Crushed down by pain, his dread grew numb. 

Fright no more stirred his flagging breath. 
He longed in vain to see him come, 


The awful biped, bringing death. 


Then through the gloom that night came One 
Who set the timid spirit free; 

“T know thine anguish, little son! 
So once men trapped and tortured me!” 


F. F. Van pE WatTER 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE CRU- 
ELTIES OF TRAPPING 


O bring about more humane methods in 

the capture of fur-bearing animals is the 

aim of the newly organized committee of 

which we wrote in our last issue, and which 

will conduct a nation-wide campaign under 

the auspices of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation. 

“The proposed campaign is not an attack 
upon the fur industry or an indictment of the 
wearing of furs. We hope, on the contrary, 
to have the co-operation of the fur industry. 

“Public sentiment created by humane soci- 
eties,”” continued Mr. Horton, the president 
of the American Humane Association, and 
chairman of the committee, “is rapidly bring- 
ing about the elimination of cruel and demoral- 
izing acts in the circus and elsewhere where 
wild animals are made to perform. 

“Public sentiment and public opinion can 
accomplish anything. The movement for the 
elimination of the non-killing trap and the 
cruelties which at present are inseparable from 
trapping is getting into full swing. The fur 
industry must see the handwriting on the wall. 
It will have to co-operate with the humane 
public just as the packers and the circus 
people and others have been compelled by 
popular sentiment to do. 

“The brutality of the present methods is 
unquestioned. No arguments or claims which 
the industry or the trappers can advance can 
justify that brutality. By means of the steel 
trap millions of fur-bearing animals suffer 
excruciatingly from the moment they are 
caught until death comes, either from the 
hand of the trapper, or from thirst and starva- 
tion, or from exhaustion, or freezing, or being 
eaten by other animals. Many of them escape 
by gnawing off afoot. Perhaps the worst fea- 
ture of the situation is the length of time some 
of these poor animals suffer—often days, 
sometimes a week passes before a merciful 
release is effected. 

“The immediate objects of the present 
movement are the presentation of the facts 
to the public and the enactment of a law by 
the state legislature against the use of all non- 
killing traps. ” 

The Humane Trapping Committee is a 
direct result of the interest of Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske in this phase of work for the 


From Torture to Pleasure(?) 


prevention of cruelty to animals and was 
started by her personal contribution for the 
purpose. Contributions may be sent to the 
American Humane Association, Albany, New 
York. 


THE Be Kind to Animals movement is not a 
mere sentimentality. It springs from noble 
and uplifting impulses, and the advancement 
of the principle for which it stands will not 
only make the world a happier place for the 
dumb creatures it seeks to befriend, but also 
for the boys and girls, the men and women 
whose hearts and lives will be bettered by its 
influence.—Editor, The News and Courier, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P.C. A. when making your will 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS” BOUND UP 


VERY year we issue a handsome bound 

volume containing the twelve numbers 
of Our Dumb Animals from June to the 
following May, inclusive, at $1.25, postpaid. 
This book makes a complete humane library 
of 192 pages and more than 150 attractive 
illustrations. The new volume for 1925 is 
now ready for delivery. One hundred copies 
will be presented to the public parlors of 
principal hotels throughout the country. We 
have a number of these volumes for last 
year (1924) left over, which we will dispose of 
at the reduced price of ninety cents per copy, 
postpaid. Please send in orders promptly, 
either for the new book or for that of 1924. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be inclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


AN INJUSTICE CORRECTED 


N a recent issue of this magazine we did a 
serious injustice to the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association upon what we took for a carefully 
prepared and fair statement made in a repu- 
table publication in which only part of the 
facts were disclosed. We said that this Com- 
mittee, of which President Moton of Tuske- 
gee is a member, had made it impossible for 
him to be with them by holding this meeting 
in Washington, where no hotel would receive 
him as a guest at any table where they might 
sit down together where food was served. 
It is true that the Secretary of the Committee 
did suggest that because of the situation 
Dr. Moton be asked to find accommodations 
in the city with friends and only meet with 
the Committee at its executive session. The 
real facts are that when Mr. Mott, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, learned of the refusal 
of the Washington hotels to receive Dr. 
Moton, he immediately arranged to have the 
place of meeting changed to another city, and 
when even then the plans went awry changed 
again to White Plains, N. Y., where a gentle- 
man is received quite independently of his 
complexion. 

We are more than glad to correct the wrong 
impression conveyed by our editorial. Mr. 
Mott and his associates we feel sure claim no 
commendation for doing only what any group 
of Christian men would do. 


AT LYNN 

HE president of our Societies spoke at 

a gathering of nearly 1,000 pupils in 
the Lynn Classical High School during “Be 
Kind to Animals Week.” The program had 
been arranged by Mrs. Isabella D. Mac- 
Lean. Her work in the way of humane edu- 
cation, particularly among the foreign-born, 
is of the highest character and its far-reaching 
influence can scarcely be overestimated. 


GRACE TOWNSEND 


E have just learned that another loyal 

and unselfish friend of our work has 
just finished her task. Miss Townsend, 
always in delicate health, was untiring in her 
devotion to the cause of humane education 
and reached tens of thousands of lives through 
her letters and her personal contacts. Her 
death occurred February 27 at the home of 
her parents, Interlachen, Florida. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WORM 


AS the Department of Agriculture 

learned something about the earthworm 
that such scientists as Darwin did not dis- 
cover? We hear it has sent out a film telling 
about the harm this lowly creature does. It 
has long been held that vast tracts of the 
earth’s surface would be barren wastes but 
for the upturning of the soil accomplished by 
the worm. Darwin estimates that there are 
53,000 earthworms to an acre, that ten tons 
of soil pass through their bodies each year, 
bringing to the surface three inches thickness 
of soil in every fifteen years. They are the 
only plows certain uncultivated regions ever 
know. If the Government, through its above- 
mentioned Department, purposes to start a 
campaign to exterminate the worm, it surely 
has a harder job upon its hands than the en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act. In spite of 
all this there are still multitudes of whom it 
can be said they “would not needlessly set 
foot upon a worm.” 


OUR NEWTON FRIENDS 


HE Newton Junior Humane Society, 

composed of a group of young ladies in 
the neighborhood of sixteen years of age, 
rendered us a great service in April. They 
planned and carried through a moving pic- 
ture exhibition in the fine Community House 
Theatre of that city, netting some two hun- 
dred dollars, which they gladly contributed 
to our work. The wisdom, forethought, and 
executive ability of these young friends could 
hardly have been exceeded by many of those 
much more experienced in such undertakings. 
The Mayor of Newton was present and after 
speaking briefly introduced Dr. Rowley, who 
made a short address. Then came the Soci- 
ety’s beautiful picture, “The Bell of Atri,” 
then “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and then an 
amusing comedy. Between the showing of 
the films the young ladies sold candy, much of 
it made by themselves. The Society acknowl- 
edges with sincerest appreciation the noble 
and unselfish devotion to our cause out of 
which sprang this successful undertaking. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


GIVING AWAY A PEOPLE 


HEN the beautiful country of the 

Tyrol, Austrian for generations, was 
given to Italy by the Versailles Treaty t» 
compensate her for withholding something 
else which she wanted, a wrong was done 
that must some day be righted. To acknow!- 
edge allegiance to a foreign power, to pay one’s 
taxes to it, to see street signs changed into 
another tongue and officers of this new master 
patrolling the streets, can but stir the deepest 
feelings of resentment and bitterness. The 
Tyrolese have loved their beautiful land with 
a passionate devotion too long ever to become 
reconciled to the domination of Italy. Here 
is an open wound for which the unspeakable 
war has been responsible. Are we never to 
arrive at the day when the principle of self- 
determination shall be recognjzed,, or shall a 
little state forever be but a pawn upon the 
chess-board when diplomats play only to win 
the largest stakes? 


OUR HILLSIDE CEMETERY 


HROUGH the kindness and generosity 

of two gracious friends and the help of 
our Women’s Auxiliary, we have been able 
not only to enclose our small animal cemetery, 
the space much enlarged, in a strong pro- 
tecting fence, but also to make it possible to 
transform the surface of it in the near future, 
into a real lawn, and to maintain it in per- 
petual care. As fast as we can we shall add 
to its attractiveness by planting such shrub- 
bery and trees as may be needed. When we 
began it we had no idea that the demand for 
it would increase so rapidly. Something ‘like 
200 small animal pets have already been 
buried there, and it is growing at the rate of 
about 50 a year, and each year of late nearly 
doubled the number of graves over the pre- 
ceding year. It is very beautifully situated 
and may well be known as the “Hillside 
Acre.” We shall greatly appreciate any con- 
tributions toward its completion from those 
who may already have pets buried there or 
may want to reserve a place for the future. 


“A ROBIN’S BURIAL” 
ITH this title there comes to us from 
Catholic Opinion, Kingston, Jamaica, 
the following beautiful story: 

He was lying just inside a cruel iron gate at 
the edge of the bog. Either he had hit his 
little head, flying against it, or somebody had 
thrown a stone at him—hardly likely this, I 
hope, for an Irish boy, writes Rose Arresti i in 
the Irish Monthly. He was a this-year’s robin, 
scarcely full-grown or fully fledged, though his 
little breast was redly fluffy. He seemed not 
long dead, for his feathers felt warm, and his 
tiny legs’ and head fell limply about. 

At first I wondered if he was quite dead; 
but I felt his red bosom with my lips, and his 
little heart was cold and still. 

I carried him home, quite hidden in my 
hand, and took him to the Beech-walk. There 
I wrapped him in a primrose leaf, which cov- 
ered round his wee body, and I folded him in 
a green soft coffin of moss. Then I laid him 
inside a cleft of the last beech-tree. It was 
mossy, and just fitted his tiny shape. I put 
a‘small stone on him, and a plant of wood- 
sorrel to grow over him; and then I made a 


sign of the Cross for God’s little singer, whose 
red throat I kissed for his songs; and left 
him, where all his robin-kindred sing always. 
There were many of them singing his funeral 
requiem, this sweet November day. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ................ 525 
Animals examined ................ 4,341 
Number of prosecutions........... 22 
Number of convictions ............ 21 
Horses taken from work .......... 110 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 108 


Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected................. 30,022 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during April of $600 from Miss M. M. H.; 
$450 from the Women’s Auxiliary; $100 each 
from Miss S. A. U., Miss M. U.. and Mrs. 
C.F. R.; $75 from M. J.; $50 each from Mrs. 
E. M. L. and a friend; $25 each from E. S. A., 
H. F. L., W. W. McC., Mr. and Mrs. J. D., 
N.E. B. Co., H. T. H., Mrs. J. O. F., J. S. C., 
E. W. H. and R. T. P. Association; and $20 
each from J. F. L. and G. R. L. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Sarah G. Weeden of Boston, J. F. Lee 
of Lynn, William H. Converse of Malden, 
Laura R. Rollins of Salem, Arthur W. West 
of Salem, and Mrs. Helen White Sargent of 
Detroit, Minn. 

The American Humane Education Society 
received a gift of $75 from H. F. L. 

May 12, 1925. 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individuals. 
Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. Stalls 


and kennels are marked with the names of the 
donors. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 | 
Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
. L. BOLGER, pb.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 693 Cases 1,297 
Dogs 511 Dogs 1,014 
Cats 165 Cats 268 
Horses 15 Birds 9 
Bird 1 Horses 5 
Goat 1 Monkey 

Operations 469 

Hospital cases since opening,Mar. 1, ’15,48,003 

Free Dispensary cases ............ 67,869 


HOSPITALITY DAY AND BRIDGE 

SUCCESSFUL Hospitality Day and 

Bridge, with afternoon tea, was con- 
ducted by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. at the Angell 
Animal Hospital, Friday afternoon, April 24. 
Mrs. William J. McDonald, president, acted 
as chairman of the affair; Mrs. Lucius Cum- 
mings, chairman of bridge, with Mrs. Walter 
Brown, assistant; Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, 
chairman of afternoon tea, assisted by Mrs. 
Francis H. Rowley, Mrs. William Almy, Miss 
Alice Rowley, Miss Helen Potter, and Mrs. 
Charles Rowley. There was a demonstra- 
tion table, in charge of Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher, 
where the products of the work committee 
for the Hospital were exhibited. Fancy arti- 
cles and sweets were on sale, the proceeds of 
the entire affair being-devoted to the Society’s 
work, 

At a business meeting, held May 6, Mrs. 
Edith W. Clarke was elected president of the 
Auxiliary, and Miss Helen W. Potter, sec- 
retary. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animais’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
sum of 4 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


ILLEGAL TRAPPING 


THE CRUEL TRAP HERE PICTURED WAS 
SEIZED BY GAME WARDEN PECK OF 
FITCHBURG, MASS., FROM A WEST- 
MINSTER MAN WHO WAS TRIED IN THE 
DISTRICT COURT AT GARDNER AND 
FINED $40 FOR ILLEGAL TRAPPING 


AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC AND BIRDS 
FERN BERRY 


HE heavy automobile traffic in most 
parts of the country, presents as grave a 
problem to the birds as it ever can to humans. 
We can all remember driving along the 
country roads behind old Dobbin and count- 
ing the birds’ nests in trees and wayside 
bushes. Robins, orioles, catbirds, bluebirds 
and many others seemed to nest and raise 
brood after brood in the reach of humans and 
not show the least fear. Bob-whites and the 
more timid ruffed grouse might often be seen 
running across the road in front of our 
horse’s feet. 

All this has changed. The noise and smoth- 
ering dust and burned gas of the passing cars 
have driven the birds far back into the wood- 
lands. If a nest is seen it is far up and no 
sociable burst of song greets us as we journey 
along. 

Occasionally a dead woodpecker or sparrow 
or perhaps a young quail, tells of some over- 
bold fellow who will sing no more. 

The telegraph and telephone wires have 
long been fatal to many flying birds. One 
day while riding with a friend in a wagon, 
along a country road, we saw a ruffed grouse 
flying toward us but she never reached the 
road. She hit a telephone wire with such 
force that she dropped dead almost beneath 
the horse’s feet. 

If birds are able to think at all, they must 
feel that all mankind is leagued against them. 


TWO MORE ACTIVE LIFE MEMBERS 


HE names of William C. Hotchkin and 
Mrs. Margaret A. Ramsay Holmes were 
inadvertently omitted from the list of active 
life members of the Massachusetts S. P.C. A., 
published in Our Dumb Animals for May, 1925. 
We are glad to make this correction. 
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\ Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
WALTER M. KENDALL, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CxHar Es G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 
Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company. 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. Duff ............../ Australia 

Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 

W. Dieterich China 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder......... Cuba . 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Toufik Chamie ............. Damascus, Syria 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 
Edward Fox Sainsbury ....... France 

William B. Allison ........... Guatemala 

Mrs. Lillian Kohler ........... Jamaica 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé....... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. S. Houghton ...Madeira 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning ....... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 

Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Greenville, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ABOUT COCK-FIGHTS 


HERE are two other magazines, one 
called the Feathered Warrior, which is 
published monthly at Hialeah, Florida, by 
J. H. Wendler and comes out on the 20th of 
each month, at fifteen cents per copy, and 
the other, The Game Fowl News, published 
by R. S. Maroney, Asheville, N. C., which 
give information on game-cock mains and 
hacks, both advance notices and accounts of 
mains held. These magazines are competitors 
of Grit and Steel, published by Ed. H. DeCamp, 
Gaffney, S. C. Humane Societies should 
purchase copies, as they can obtain much 
information of value. 


PRIZES AWARDED FOR BEST LETTERS 


$15 to Miss Nancy D. Dunlea and $10 to 
Miss J. Fraser for “Be Kind to 
Animals” Ideas 


RIZES in the contest for the best letters 

of not more than 150 words, tellmg how 
to further and give publicity to the Be Kind 
to Animals idea, both for the special Week 
and throughout the year, have been awarded, 
as follows: First, $15 cash, Miss Nancy D. 
Dunlea, 2518 South Bronson Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; second, $10 cash, Miss J. 
Fraser, Vicksburg, Michigan; next seven, 
each one year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, Ethel G. Peterson, 508 Fliedner 
Bldg., Portland, Ore.; Amata Marion, Fair- 
field, Washington; Mrs. May Byrn Crowe, 
2370 Fellowship Parkway, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
W. A. Hollingworth, 5627 72nd Street, Port- 
land, Ore.; Elma Ehrlich Levinger, 1722 Han- 
cock Street, Wilmington, Del.; Carlineo Rob- 
inson, Mandarin, Fla.; and Mrs. Florence 
Estes, 919 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


The two letters winning cash prizes follow :— 


First Prize, $15 Cash 


Miss Nancy D. Dune, 2518 South Bronson 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The “Be Kind to Animals Idea” can be fur- 
thered by 
1. Educating school children, from the kin- 
dergarten upward, with: 

a. Cutting out animals and coloring 
them. 

b. Showing them Landseer and Bonheur 
reproductions. 

c. Prize contests for: 

1. Best snapshots of their pets. 

2. Best magazine pictures of animals. 

3. Best compositions on Fidelity of 
Animals, or, Saving Animals 
from Misery. 

d. Boy Scout and Campfire Leaders talk 
on how their organizations treat ani- 
mals. 

e. Humane Society’s officer’s instruction 
on “What to Do for Injured Animals.” 
Dog stories by Ouida, Derieux, Dyer, 
and animal stories by Seton. 

. Requesting clippings on animals from 
Our Dumb Animals or newspapers. 

. Reports, or compositions, on Swiss St. 
Bernard, German police and Alaskan 
sled dogs. 

i. A discussion of a different animal, each 
school week. 

. Securing co-operation of the Federation 

of Women’s Clubs. 

. Broadcasting radio talks. 

. Holding a national competition for best 

posters to illustrate ‘““Man’s Debt and 
Duty to Animals.” 


~ 


Second Prize, $10 Cash 
Miss J. Fraser, Vicksburg, Mich. 


To Give Publicity to Be Kind to Animals 
Idea: 

Get subscribers to Qur Dumb Animals. 

Send Our Dumb Animals, and other litera- 
ture, to the press requesting them to print 
articles from them. 

Send them to teachers, ministers, Sunday- 
schools, libraries, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
reading and rest-rooms. 

Put calendars and posters in school-rooms 
and libraries. 


Through prize contests. 

Lectures over radio. 

Lantern slides in moving-picture houses. 

National Week send notices to the press 
requesting them to print same. 

Send to teachers, ministers, libraries and 
societies. 

Put them in business places, on busses, 
taxis, trolley and interurban cars, in depois 
and wherever permissible. 

Interest teachers to have exercises on Hu- 
mane Day, and ministers to talk it on Humane 
Sunday. 

Engage speakers, and organize Humane 
Societies. 

Agitate it everywhere, and set the example 
of being kind to every living creature. 


AMERICA FIRST 


From a Sermon by Bishop G. AsHTon OLpHaq, 
Washington, 
OT merely in matters material, but in 
things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, 
character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and wounded 
world like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous 
co-operation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of 
other races and peoples, but in sympathy, love, 
and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway which ends inevitably in chaos and 
disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations will follow, 
into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be 
no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path 
—unless we are to lapse once again into utter 
barbarism—and that honor I covet for my 
beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, 
I say with all my heart and soul, “America 
First.” 


TO A BLUEBIRD 
ESTHER NELSON KARN 


WAS it your wandering voice I heard, 
Joy of the spring and best, 

With the sky-tinge on your back, little bird. 
And the earth-tinge on your breast? 


Sing you a song of delicious lands, 
Where soft, sweet ripples play, 

Of buds a-bursting their silken bands 
And meadows glad with May? 


Of mate and nest, little bird, do you sing, 
And why from your loved ones rove? 
Came you here out of heaven to bring 
A message from those I love? 


Where never a note of hate is heard, 
And never a heart-tie riven,— 

But what is heaven but love, little bird, 
And what is love but heaven? 


The above is from “Lure of the Wilds,” 
just published by The Four Seas Company, 
Boston, at $2. The volume of 107 pages, 
illustrated, is attractively bound in boards, 
with decorated cover. The author’s sympa- 
thetic attitude toward animal life is pleasingly 
expressed in “To a Cricket,” “To My Dog,” 
“The Contented Frog,” and several poems 
on birds. 
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The Cardinal 


L. A. HODGES 


HE name “cardinal” applied to our red- 

bird I have never liked. To my mind 
the word suggests too many things the red- 
bird isn’t. He isn’t a churchman; he isn’t a 
garment, and, although he is of enviable im- 
portance in the bird-world, and withal excep- 
tional in excellence, he would not, I am sure 
arrogate to himself the term ‘‘cardinal”’ in its 
adjective sense. What I mean is, the red- 
bird deserves a name free from other mean- 
ings; a name that stands for just him. 

We have pursued a happy practice in the 
naming of many of our rivers, lakes, and 
mountains. Would it not have been well if 
we had extended the happy practice, giving 
Indian names to many of our birds also? ~The 
Indian equivalent of ‘Crimson-singer-that- 
loves - the-clean - running - water”; or “The- 
scarlet-one-of-the-big-beak-and-clear-ringing- 
whistle’; or “Feathered - flame -of - the -bold- 
song-who-nests-before-the-first-leaves - come”’; 
or ‘Red-whistler-who-wears-a-scalplock-and- 
eats-heap-big-of-the-pearly-maize,” would be 
more distinctive and certainly more truly 
interpretative of this noble fellow. 

But “cardinal” people have called him, and 
“cardinal” people will ever call him, even as 
you and I. 

The cardinal can be happy away from 
water, but nearness to a running stream is a 
most weighty consideration with him. The 
size of the water-course does not mean so 
much. A large ditch with its ribbon of water 
carries the appeal. 

I know just such a ditch-like brooklet. 
Shoulder-deep, narrow, banks overgrown with 
bush and brier, clayey bottom a-wash three- 
fourths of the year, it cuts straight through 
cultivated field, usurping an erstwhile division 
fence. An occasional post—its footing crum- 
bled—hangs crazily, supported in midair by a 
strand of rusty barbed wire, a circumstance 
that a pair of cardinals emphasized last year. 

Adventuring in hip-boots down this water- 
way, I was surprised at the very outset. A 
female cardinal winged, “tsip, tsip, tsip,” from 
within an inch of my head, her “jumping off 
place” one of those aerial posts. Thin, 
weather-worn, held askew by two strands of 
wire, it hung at its rakish angle directly above 
a pool of water. And there, where a support- 
ing wire crossed, the cardinal had her nest; 
there on the sharply slanting surface of that 
ancient post. 

More than once I have discovered lady 
cardinal’s nest by seeing first its reflection in 
the clear depths of a smoothly flowing stream. 
Perhaps this explains much! Perhaps it is 
the female instinct demanding a nearness to 
Nature’s looking-glass! 

Every cardinal’s nest that I have ever seen 
had sedge leaves woven in its walls, notice- 
able from a distance, presenting an appear- 
ance of stalwart bands. In early childhood I 
believed them to be strips of bark, and in 
imagination pictured the cardinal as peeling 
those strips of bark from trees with his heroic 
beak. It was a real shock when I discovered 
the true nature of those fragile wrappings. 

The cardinal is one of those birds that sings 
the old winter out and the new spring in; 
and, amid bare woods, his song seems as 
daring as his own coat. When winter’s hand 
is lifting, the cardinal’s bold whistle rings 
through the bleak wood, a farewell and a 
promise. I have observed that at this season 


he likes to sing from the top of a tall tree. 
Maybe he is watching the horizon for spring’s 
soft advance. 

The cardinal sets about housekeeping so 
early that the new home, conspicuous in the 
half-naked bush, frequently is an easy mark 
for creatures that look for egg tidbits. 

Leaves come early to the California privet, 
yet last spring a cardinal built her nest in 
my hedge (Arkansas) before the row of bushes 
had put on half their normal foliage. The 
nest, eight feet above ground, anchored to the 
tall slender stems, was remarkably secure from 
four-footed climbers. This was gratifying. 
A step-ladder—new-bought—enabled an ideal 
view of the inside of the nest. This was grati- 
fying also. Came one freckled egg. Another. 
Then disaster in the shape of hurrying claw 
and gluttonous beak. The freckled eggs dis- 
appeared—one or two pitiful fragments re- 
maining in the disordered nest. Truly, a sad 
end for the home in the hedge. 

Of course the cardinal soon forgot her heart- 
sick disappointment in a new nest some other 
where. But I have not yet forgiven that blue 
jay. He committed a most atrocious spolia- 
tion. And he made useless my purchasing of 
one brand-new stepladder! 

The cardinal and Indian corn! Undeni- 
ably there is a bond between them, the out- 
growth of a habit of ten thousand years. One 
imagines that the cardinal accepted the In- 
dian’s wigwam tolerantly through the untold 
years. Somewhere near were clearings to 
haunt; patches where grew the Indian’s 
maize. Whether the corn was in patch or 
pen, shiny kernels were bound to leak, and 
such were his for the finding. 

The writer began last winter the practice of 
bequeathing daily, “to whom it might con- 
cern,” seven handfuls of corn, scattering the 
hundred or so grains beneath the seven cherry 
trees in my back yard. Blue jays appeared, 
mourning-doves came, bob-white dropped in 
occasionally, purple grackles visited the cherry 
trees now and then; however, it became evi- 
dent before a month that the cardinals were 
to make themselves the chief beneficiaries of 
the daily outlay of creamy kernels. 

Every day, several times a day, they came, 
scarlet males and dusky females, to “break 
bread”—actually to “break corn’”—beneath 
the cherry trees. The English sparrows soon 
learned that the cardinals could grind corn, 
and the resourceful pests often would follow 
the feathered grist-mills, snatching bits that 
fell from the rose-colored beaks. Throughout 
the winter the cardinals came to feast and to 
linger. Once I counted twenty-four present 
at once. When a snowfall came, their rich 
red combined with the white setting in a pic- 
ture of unusual charm. And later, when the 
cherry trees burst into bloom, the scarlet coats 
of the males gleamed in the white blossoms 
like so many touches of flame. 

-With spring fully come their numbers 
thinned, and I left off the daily doles. But at 
intervals through the summer cardinals called 
at the cherry trees. For the sake of auld 
lang syne? Or in the hope of Indian corn? 
One fancies the latter, and imagines that 
midsummer hunger was not the primary lure; 
that the wish, rather, was to keep their big 
beaks fit. And how better than occasionally 


to exercise them on the flinty kernels of the 
immemorial maize? 


MOURNING DOVES AT NESTING 
TIME 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photograph by the author 


URING the last two years, I carefully 
observed nine mourning dove nests 
from the time they contained fresh eggs until 
the nest was destroyed or the young birds got 
safely away. I am glad to say that only one 
of the nests was destroyed. Boys were guilty 
of robbing and destroying this nest. The 
number of these nests which were successful 
is remarkable. A. A. Allen, in Bérd-Lore, 
says: “I think it is no exaggeration to state 
that less than 10 per cent of the nests which I 
find each year endure until the young leave of 
their own accord.” All the nine nests were 
built but a few feet from the ground. Two 
were but four feet up while the others ranged 
from six to ten or twelve feet from the ground. 
One was built on the top rail of a fence and the 
rest in small trees or tall bushes. 

The nest shown in the picture was built on 
one of the lower branches of an oak and was 
about ten feet from the ground. The camera 
used was tied to two branches above and to the 
west of the nest and was hidden by means 
of a few leafy branches. The shutter was 
operated by means of a long fish-line. ‘The 
bird at first was a little shy, but after a wait 
of a couple of hours returned to the nest. 
Three time exposures were taken of her, all of 
which were successful. She is herewith shown 
in the act of brooding the two young mourning 
doves. 


KANSAS BIRDS ARE ON THE JOB 


ANSAS has a bird population of 256,000,- 
000 according to George A. Blair, of 
Mulvane, in a paper published by the State 
Horticultural Society. And these 256,000,000 
birds every year eat enough insects to fill 480 
trains of fifty box cars each—24,000 cars on a 
minimum weight of 24,000 pounds to the car. 
These insect trains would be long enough to 
reach from Oklahoma to Nebraska. Blair 
figures that the birds of Kansas every year 
eat 576,000,000 pounds of insects. 
“Tnsect-eating birds consume on a con- 
servative estimate 100 insects a day,” says 
Blair. ‘‘Kansas birds devour 25,000,000 every 
day from May to September, inclusive. For 
the 150 days they consume 32,000,000 bushels 
of insects, on the basis that it takes about 
120,000 average-sized insects to fill a bushel 
measure.” 
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THE DOG CAME BACK 
ERNEST W. OWEN 
ILLIAM KOUTZ, merchant tailor of 


Boonville, Indiana, declares that 
“dogs come back as well as cats.” Koutz 
owns a shepherd dog that became addicted to 
eating eggs. Koutz also has a large flock of 
hens, and he couldn’t break the dog of this 
habit, so he decided that the best thing that 
he could do was to give the dog away. This 
he tried—giving the animal to three succes- 
sive friends. Every time the dog came back. 
Then Koutz thought that the best thing to 
do was to take the dog away from town and 
lose him. A few days ago he went to French 
Lick Springs, a distance of sixty-five miles, in 
his automobile and took the dog along on the 
trip. On the return trip and at the outskirts 
of the town, Koutz put “Spot” out of the 
car, and then threw stones at him to drive 
him away. He then speeded up the car and 
soon Spot was a mere speck in the distance. 
When Koutz got back to Boonville he looked 
for his pocket-book and found that it was gone. 
In this wallet was fifty dollars and some valu- 
able papers. Koutz came to the conclusion 


that he had lost it when he got out of the car 
to throw rocks at the dog. It was now good 
and dark, and so Koutz decided that after a 
night’s rest he would get an early start and go 
back to where he had lost his pocket-book, 


“SPOT,” SHEPHERD DCG WHO RECOVERED 
LOST POCKET-BOOK 


hoping to find it in the road. About daybreak 
the next morning he heard the dog barking 
in the yard. Going to the door he found that 
the dog had come back, and in his mouth was 
the missing pocket-book with bills and papers 
unharmed. Koutz will keep the dog. 


DOG GIVES LIFE FOR BLIND MASTER 


LL Chicago mourned the death of “Poca- 
hontas,” a fox terrier who for years had 
been the faithful companion and guide of 
Frank Ritter, a blind violinist who made a 
living as a street minstrel. Standing bare- 
headed at the corner of Congress and Michi- 
gan, Ritter was a familiar figure to passers-by. 
It is reported that the musician refused $2,500 
from a circus for Pocahontas, whom he 
claimed was the best educated dog in the 
world. He said the animal knew the traffic 
signals, and he often felt a pull at his trousers 
leg to warn him of danger. Late in April, 
while trying to save his master from a passing 
automobile, the dog was struck and almost 
instantly killed. 


THIS HANDSOME DOG WAS PRESENTED 


TO KILBY PRISON, ALABAMA, BY THE 
BIRMINGHAM HUMANE SOCIETY 


“GOVERNOR”’—A PRISON DOG 
HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 
DOG-LIKE he went, dog-like he was content 

To spread his mission through the darksome 
halls. 
Barred doors and cells were no imprisonment 
To this fine creature there in prison walls. 


What have they done? It matters not to him; 
And crime—t him is but an unknown thing. 

Each is his pard whose sad eyes sometimes dim 
With tears; each one to him is as a king. 


These pale-faced men find in his gentle eyes 
An old comrade, a boyhood’s loving pard; 
And fancy drifting to youth’s paradise 
Opes wide their cells till life seems not so hard. 


And so he trots from bolted cell to cell, 
Awaits the quick caresses of a palm 
Outstretching from the very ports of hell— 
He kisses it; it is his dog-like balm. 


No past so dark throughout the troubled years 
Crime-stained but has some betterment for good. 

Dog-like, he knew whilst his soft silky ears 
Imprisoned fingers felt; he understood! 


These are not prison bars—they’re silken strands 
Which only bind him closer to each one; 

He loves them all, their very touch of hands; 
With him in sight youth's freedom is not done. 


Such is the mission of this loyal friend— 
Loyal to them within their prison walls; 
Such is dog-love, whole-souled and without end ;— 
Loyalty eer! Nothing his soul appalls. 


He has no soul? There is no future for 

This man’s best friend unselfishly who wends 
His daily way, this loving counselor 

To cheer the lives of his lone prison friends? 

Remember that, especially in hot weather, 
water is the first great need of all animals. 


HAPPY WITHIN PRISON WALLS 


NOTHER “Governor” has taken up his 
permanent abode in a state’s prison, 
Following the precedent started by Ex-Goy- 
ernor Baxter of Maine, who presented a fine 
collie to the prisoners at another institution, 
the Birmingham, Alabama, Humane Society, 
through its honored president, Mrs. W. N, 
Wood, recently gave the handsome dog whose 
picture is here shown, to the inmates of Kilby 
prison. Seldom is a dog accorded so hearty a 
welcome by so many, who to a man are eager 
for his eompany and friendship. 

The “Governor,” a name which his 840 
human associates promptly christened him, 
is happy in his new environment. He is a 
messenger of cheer and good-will whose pres- 
ence among men who have done wrong will 
act as a salutary and uplifting influence. The 
words of “tone of the men,” written to the 
Humane Society, show how much the recip- 
ients of the fine animal appreciate this 
thoughtful and gracious act of humanity: 

“The ‘Governor’ is fitting into his new home 
like a hand into a gloye. He is a noble animal, 
handsome and lovable, and I know that you 
miss him. I am not too busy now to write 
you at once and advise that, as the strange- 
ness wears off day by day he is becoming his 
natural self and already the men are forming 
a decided attachment for him. You good 
people had an inspiration when you presented 
him to us. Repeating our expressed grati- 
tude to you and your associates in behalf of 
all the men here, [am yours with best wishes.” 


Keystone View Co. 
“‘Laddie Boy,” pet of the late President Harding, 
and Philip Barker of Newton, Mass. Philip’s 
father, who was Mrs. Harding’s special aide, has 
refused to dispose of Laddie Boy, who is wanted 
by a Chicago Boys’ Club. This is the dog whose 
statue, by Bashka Paeff, was pictured on the front 
cover of Our Dumb Animals for November, 1922. 
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HORSE HAD DISTINGUISHED AN- 
CESTRY 


JOSEPHINE HEMPHILL 


HIS is “Jack,” the twelve-year-old farm 

horse lately owned by M. Z. Baird, of 
Riley, Kansas. His ancestors, dating from 
the Revolutionary period, have been in the 
family of Mr. Baird continuously since the 
birth of the nation. 

When Jack was brought for treatment to 
the veterinary hospital of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College last fall the doctors told 
Mr. Baird that the horse was suffering from 
an incurable disease of canker, similar to 
cancer in human beings, and advised Mr. 
Baird that Jack be destroyed. Mr. Baird 
urged that every effort be made to save the 
horse, but the canker would not heal, so Mr. 
Baird finally authorized the college authori- 
ties to put him to death mercifully. 

The line of horses has been in the Baird 
family ever since the Revolutionary War, the 
original horse being owned by Major William 
Baird, great-grandfather of the present Mr. 
Baird. All of the horses ever owned by 
Mr. Baird, with two exceptions, have been 
descendants of the Revolutionary forbear. He 
still owns seven horses of the same blood, two 
of them mares. ‘I do not know the breed of 
these horses,” said Mr. Baird. ‘The earliest 
one of which I have any recollection was 
called a Morgan.” 

Mr. Baird’s great-grandfather was the 
grandson of Alexander Baird, the sixth son of 
Sir Robert Baird of Scotland. Alexander 
Baird came to America in 1695. 


SEND CLIPPINGS, NOT NEWSPAPERS 


ANY of our friends in various parts of 
the country kindly send us from time 
to time interesting clippings, telling of humane 
work or of anecdotes about animals. Some- 
times whole newspapers are sent which are so 
bulky that it takes much time to open them 
and find the desired articles. If all friends 
would invariably send only clippings, with 
name and date of newspaper written plainly 
on the margins, and avoid sending entire 
copies of periodicals, it would save our time 
and insure a more careful reading of the 
matter intended for our attention. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the American Humane Education 
Society, when making your will. 


THE INDISPENSABLE MINE MULE 
: M. E. CLEMENTS 


HE mine mule is, take him ali in all, 
quite an important personage. Despite 
the growing tendency to electrify every sort 
of industry and industrial operation, the meek 
and lowly mine mule is still relied on to haul 
underground the cars that contain the coal 
produced in 70 per cent of the country’s 
mines. The federal Government recently 
divulged the fact that mules were hauling 
coal in nearly 5,000 mines in the United States, 
1,400 of which are in Pennsylvania, the pre- 
mier coal-producing commonwealth. In West 
Virginia, 900 coal mines, and in Kentucky 
practically 500, use mules for haulage pur- 
poses. In the great metal-mining fields of the 
West the mine mule is also much in evidence. 
The mine mule is regarded with such con- 
sideration by one of the country’s largest 
mining corporations, operating both coal and 
iron mines in the State of Alabama, that the 
animals are given regular baths by means 
of a specially devised animal bathing outfit. 
In the use of this device the water is frequently 
medicated to exterminate insect parasites and 
discourage flies and mosquitoes, which other- 
wise might annoy the animals. So accus- 
tomed have the mules become to the bath 
that they do not have to be led to the shower, 
but go under it voluntarily and wait patiently 
for the stable employees to turn on the water. 
The company has made several discoveries 
which prove that the bath, besides being a 
humane proposition, is a paying one. The 
mules eat less, largely because they are not 
annoyed by pests in the form of flies and mos- 
quitoes. They are in far better condition 
than would be the case without the shower, 
and hence do more work. They are cared for 
by a veterinarian, who prescribes the amount of 
work they should do, and disposes of them when 
their age makes them unprofitable. The com- 
pany employs 800 mules and declares that it has 
saved thousands of dollars through the careful 
supervision given the animals by this expert. 
The federal Bureau of Mines, which owns 
and operates near Pittsburgh, Pa., the only 
coal mine in the world used exclusively for 
the conducting of scjentific experiments, has 
also its own “experimental mine mule,” which 


Ernest W. Marland, several times oil millionaire of Ponca City, Okla., and president of the Marland Oil 
Company, offers monthly prizes to his teamsters who keep their horses and equipment in the best 
conditions. These showings of the teams occur the last Saturday in each month. The 
experiment of Mr. Marland is having splendid results. We wish, however, that he 

would dispense with the unnecessary blinders seen on these fine animals. 


plays its humble but useful part in the mak- 
ing of experiments and tests affecting the wel- 
fare of its long-eared brethren and their human 
masters who dig and delve underground for 
the benefit of the rest of mankind. For in- 
stance, in a series of interesting experiments 
recently conducted in the mine looking toward 
the development of a plan for the use of radio 
as a means of communication between miners 
entombed after an explosion and_ rescuing 
parties on the surface, the “experimental mine 
mule” was brought into action for the purpose 
of determining what effect, if any, the proxim- 
ity of his body would have upon the currents 
and apparatus. 

The mine mule, though accomplishing a vast 
amount of good, has some drawbacks. The 
principal of these are, as the reader may have 
already guessed, his hind legs, which are wont 
at times to draw back preparatory to landing 
a resounding kick on the body of some unfor- 
tunate bystander. In compiling accident 
statistics in the coal mines of the country, the 
Bureau of Mines takes official notice of the 
hind legs of Mr. Mine Mule and has a record 
of ten fatal and many more serious, but non- 
fatal, accidents to coal miners, due to kicks 
and bites from mine mules, which occurred in 
the year 1923 alone. 


WHAT PROTECTS THE YOUNG? 
A. M. MULLER 


S there some mysterious power in nature 

designed especially to protect the young 
of animals? Over and over I have seen it 
demonstrated. We have all seen or read of 
instances where female cats or dogs have 
adopted and mothered the young of animals 
naturally their prey, as rabbits or squirrels. 
While living in Oklahoma a few years ago, I 
saw other examples. There dogs and coyotes 
are sworn enemies, yet more than one hunter 
has reported that his hounds refused to touch 
young coyote pups, dug out of a den by 
hunters. Very young jack-rabbits are seldom 
molested; most cats disdain extremely young 
mice or rats. Who has not noted the excessive 
gentleness exhibited by horses and dogs 
toward presumptuous children? Like a guard- 
ian angel, nature seems to hover protectingly 
over the very young. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.”’ 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and fifty-eight new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in April. Of these, 
172 were in schools of Pennsylvania; 52 in 
schools of California; 47 in schools of Wash- 
ington; 39 in schools of Georgia; 19 in schools 
of Massachusetts; nine in schools of Rhode 
Island; five in schools of Tennessee; four in 
Delaware; three in Syria; two each in schools 
of Canada and Michigan; and one each in 
New York, Florida, Texas and Oregon. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 150,994 


NO star is ever lost we once have seen; 
We always may be what we might have been. 

A. A. Procter 
YELLOW-BIRD, where did you learn that 

song, 

Perched on the trellis where grape-vines clamber, 
In and out fluttering all day long? 

Creria THAXTER 


OUR TAME PHOEBE 
VINCY PRESTON LOOPS 


HEN we saw a picture of wild birds 

tame enough to eat from a person’s 
fingers or to perch on one’s head, it looked 
thrilling. We thought that any person who 
could so charm a bird must be an experienced 
ornithologist, or at least must have special 
qualities of some kind. 

Last year a phoebe built her nest on a ledge 
under the roof inside our porch. It occurred 
to me to try to tame her. Each day while 
she was setting I would climb up near her 
nest and extend my hand toward her, and 
each day I went a little closer. 

Before her babies hatched she would take 
flies and moths from my fingers. As she 
became more and more busy with the cares 
of her hungry family she seemed to welcome 
our help in providing food. Usually she her- 
self ate what we gave her, but we found that 
it was only because the flies were too large for 
the baby throats. Tiny flies and insects she 
would feed to them. 

She would readily perch on our fingers to 
eat the insects we held out to her and would 
often flutter around us as if asking for food. 
On windy days when it was difficult for her 
to catch sufficient food she would look down 
at us as we passed and give her plaintive 
little ery, very plainly asking our help. 

When the babies were learning to fly they 
often perched on our outstretched hands or 
on our heads and several times she also rested 
on someone’s head while she fed the baby 
which was there. 

She raised two broods and all except the 
father bird became very tame. She would sit 


on the back of a chair in which we were sit- 
ting, would perch on a knee or upraised foot 
and seemed to have no fear of us. When we 
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talked to her she would turn her head from 
side to side and apparently listen, often pois- 
ing with beating wings a few inches from our 
faces while we talked. 

This year she came back and rebuilt the 
nest, and when she began setting, consented 
to take food from our hands the second day. 
There is no possible doubt that she is the 
same bird and that she remembered us. She 
is even more tame than last year and we dis- 
covered that when she feeds her four babies 
she seems to call them by name, for she utters 
a wee soft cry each time, and each time a 
different baby opens his mouth. Last year 
we thought she fed them in turn, but now we 
see that while they are very small and can- 
not see well, they answer her call, as only one 
baby opens his mouth each trip. When older 
and sight is better developed they all shout 
vociferously when she appears. . 

The father never has become tamed but he 
comes into the porch, taking turns with the 
mother in feeding the little ones. Last year 
we counted and found that together they 
made sixty trips in one hour, each time 
bringing in a mouthful. 

Very often she comes into the house, perch- 
ing on a chair or the top of an open door and 
always does a favor by catching a stray fly or 
moth. She is extremely neat, never having 
made any dirt in the porch or house and carry- 
ing away all refuse from the nest. She also 
picked up and carried out many petals as 
they dropped from a jar of flowers. 

She raised six lovely babies last year and 
had four in her first brood and three in her 
second this year. Last year they stayed with 
us until late in October. 

We have never had a more delightful pet 
and I wish all bird lovers could know the 
thrilling pleasure of having such a beautiful 
little companion. 


Courtesy of The Spirit of Missions 
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THE BIRD’S STORY 
ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


O you know what a little bird told me today? 
I'd never have dreamed it, my lad, 
That a brave, manly fellow would throw clear away 
His courage and manliness, even in play— 
But a little bird told me you had. 


A little bird told me a story that’s true— 
He told me, although he was dead, 

How his body was crushed by a stone that you threw. 

At first I could hardly believe it of you, 

But that’s what a little bird said. 


But the little bird thought, if I once made it plain 
How nothing is noble or bright 

That makes any creature feel sorrow or pain, 

You'd promise me never to do it again. 

Now tell me, my boy, was he right? 


THE GUARDIAN OF THE THREE ORPHANS 
M. K. O'DONNELL 


ASH” was a large St. Bernard. His master had raised 
him from a little pup. He was a lovely dog, with a 
heavy coat of soft dark brown hair and a band of pure white 
around his neck. Dash worked very hard for he had the 
care of three little children. Their mother was a very busy 
woman, for they were poor, and she had not much spare time. 
The big, good-natured dog seemed to understand this per- 
fectly and acted as if it was his duty to care for the children. 
His master’s home was on the bank of a large river, a dan- 
gerous place for such little children to play, but no one was 
ever uneasy as long as the dog was with the children. When 
they played by the river Dash never left them for a moment. 
He always walked along between them and the water. If 


any one of them ventured too near the edge, he would shove 


the child away from the water a safe distance on the bank. 

At the front of the house there was a road, busy with autos 
passing every minute of the day. Dash never had a moment’s 
peace when the little ones played near the road any more 
than when they played near the river. He watched continu- 
ally for cars and rigs, always walking between the children 
and the vehicles and keeping them over to the side of the 
road out of danger. Many a time when the children were 
playing in the middle of the road and the dog saw an auto 
approaching, he would catch each child by the clothing in 
turn and hurry him to a place of safety. 

Dash was very fond of his master who had always treated 
him kindly. One evening when this good man was on his 
way home from his work he was killed when crossing the 
railroad track. For days the dog refused to taste food, but 
he never forgot in his grief to look well after the three children. 
Shortly after this their mother died and their aunt, an elderly 
lady, came to live with them. 

Dash continued his guardianship until the children were 
old enough to go to school. After he was relieved of his 
duties in looking after the children he seemed to grow lonely 
and sad. His appetite grew less and less daily until he was 
a mere skeleton. One morning he was found dead. Dash was 
well known in the town where his master had lived, and was 
called by everybody “The Guardian of the Three Orphans.” 


COMRADESHIP 


ADOLF HOTLEN 


ie country and city 

The pup and the ‘‘kitty” 

I meet in my travels where’er I am at; 

And smiling-eyed childhood 

I find nigh the wildwood 

Rebounds with their scampers—the child, dog and cat. 


Oh, lonely the May-Day, 

How empty a play-day 

Should frolicking pets be denied to the child! 
Young minds in the moulding, 

Like petals unfolding, 

Reach out with a comradeship—pure, undefiled. 


THE SURGEON AND THE DOG 
SUSIE B. CURTIS 


R. S. was the “last word” in surgery in N———, N. J. 
One morning his daughter found a dog which had been 
injured by the trolley and brought him to her father. 

Dr. S. took ten stitches in the front paw, bound it up, and 
Mr. Dog stayed with him for a few days, and then went home. 
He was somebody’s dog for he wore a collar. Every morning 
he would come to the rear door and when the maid let him 
in, would run in to the doctor’s office to see him. 

One morning the doctor’s daughter called her father to 
hurry to the window. Coming across the park was the dog, 
and with him another dog painfully walking on three legs. 
On they came, around to the rear door and on into the office. 
As plainly as words, the dog’s looks and barks told the story. 

Dr. S. treated the strange little dog’s foot, while his friend 
stood by, seemingly greatly relieved and interested. The 
two dogs then went back over the park again. 

Dr. S. is now sure that he will have a large practice in 
“dogdom.” 
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THE CAT’S ATHENEZUM 


HE Person wears a spotless apron; as 

years pass she has become a little stiff, 
and she takes longer and longer to clean the 
front step of her house, hers only through vir- 
tue of a mistress long bed-ridden and through 
length of service. But her eye is as keen as 
ever in its roving search for the sick and the 
sorry. If at dusk or dawn some draggled 
shape in black or brindled coat, all dashed with 
rain, all cowed with hunger, seeks her street 
she is beside it in a moment, to cajole, to sup- 
port, to offer shelter. Her doorstep is forever 
marked afresh by dirty padded feet; her area 
is forever redolent of lightly boiled cods’ heads; 
and the only music which she loves is the ery 
of the cat’s-meat man. 

For a long time she appeared to be nameless, 
coming and going on her duties or her errands 
of mercy as quickly and quietly as her friends. 
She was seen from afar amidst their motley 
cluster of black and tabby and tortoiseshell. 
And then one day a neighboring cook found 
the highly-prized kitten of the house fainting; 
and in affright called her in. She came in- 
stantly, gathered up the kitten, warmed him 
at her hearth and heart, and finally brought 
him home cured. But she slipped away 
quietly without words, and later when she 
came to inquire for her patient—who, by the 
way, rewarded her with rude spitting—the 
kitchen people were shy of asking her name. 
So they called her ‘‘the Person,”’ and thus she 
remained. 

On the families and pedigrees of her friends 
she is a Heralds’ College in herself. ‘‘Do you 
know,” asked a neighbor, “whose that black 
Tom is which prowls round for scraps?” 
“The one,” said the Person, “with one black 
paw and a white tip to his tail? Oh! that is 
Thomas Gardiner, from 149, round the corner. 
They have gone away and left him, and very 
cruel, too; but he didn’t waste time; he came 
to me at once about it and has his dinner with 
my Zebby and the others every day. He’s 
getting dainty now and won’t touch his food. 
A clever one is Thomas Gardiner—the more 
he eats the leaner he looks, so he’s always 
likely to get a meal given him. He’s eating 
now with Archibald Tompkins, that’s why 
he is so dainty with me.” 

She paused and smoothed down her cap. 
“Of course,” she said, smiling, “‘he isn’t unlike 
some others we know, is he now? All for 
what he can get and looks poor on it after! 
and his mother and his grandmother just the 
same. But what I like is a one like Jimmy 
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Bairstow of No. 28. Years and years ago his 


family moved out and he got left in. Crying 
and crying I heard at night, and yet I couldn’t 
be sure where it came from. So at last I went 
to the house agent to make sure and got the 
key, and when I opened there he was, hardly 


‘able to stand, and with his poor eyes all glar- 


ing out with hunger, and his coat all dreadful. 
He couldn’t walk. I just picked him up in 
my arms and took him home. “I saved 
him,” she added, waving her hand at a sandy 
creature who halted in his walk to salute. 
“And then you know,” she went on, “I 
couldn’t keep him because the others got so 
jealous after my sitting up nights to nurse 
him; so as soon as he was well enough I took 
him to the old Dutch gentleman opposite and 
he was Jimmy van der Pump for years and 
years. 

“And now, well, now he is Jimmy Bairstow; 
he still comes every day, but his mind’s failing 
him a little. He'll come in and take his look 
round and his milk, and go home; and by and 


by ale he’ll come again and wants 
it all over again. But he’s always 
kind, and always the gentleman.” 

“It is rather like keeping an inn,’ 
said the neighbor. The Pec 
pursed her mouth. ‘“‘Well, no,” she 
said, “‘you can’t rightly say an inn, 
not common like that. It’s more 
like one of these clubs to my man- 
ner of thinking. They all come in 
and sit down and each one has his bit 
and his place, and after a while they 
like to bring a friend, and they sit 
about or play together for all the world 
as if they were talking on, and on, 
andon. Very much like one of these 
old gentlemen’s clubs, I heard. And they won’t 
have any interference either. Very suspicious 
of a new comer; turn him out sometimes they 
do! Not at all like an inn.” She was quite 
aggrieved for a moment. “I always call it 
their club, so particular as they are about the 
cooking and all!’ She smiled. Jim’s silver 
head appeared round the corner. “Ah,” said 
she, “here he is, and yet he didn’t go away an 
hour ago. If that isn’t like a gentleman and 
his club!’ And she vanished areawards to 
prepare a posset. 

Jimmy Bairstow, alias Van der Pump, 1 
Elliott, advanced leisurely, tail waving; his 
coat sleek, striped, glossy in the sun. He did 
look very like Pall Mall. —London Times 


FREE COPIES 


REE copies of the Easter Sunday Be 

Kind to Animals Supplement to the 
Charleston, S. C., News and Courier, will be 
furnished by addressing Henry F. Lewith, 
P. O. Box 595, Charleston, South Carolina. 


The Animal’s 


human history. 
and interesting. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 


in Ethnic History and in Ethical Truth 
By EDWARD P. BUFFET 


We know of nothing putting into so few pages the 
story of the Animal in its relation to Man through 
It is at once scholarly, scientific, 

Invaluable to humane workers 
and should be read by all lovers of animals. 


Just published by the 


180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Price 15 Cents 


Magna Charta 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


and September 1, 1925. 


180 Longwood 


We wish to say to all who were disappointed by being unable to show 
the film, BELL OF ATRI, during the recent Be Kind to Animals Week, 
because of the limited number of films available, that SPECIAL TERMS 
will be offered to those who will arrange for exhibitions between now 


Take advantage of this announcement by writing now for particulars to 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Avenue, Boston 
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